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in practice. Laud had no suspicion that his
King's support would be the ruin of his cause,
and his very virtues would cause his downfall.
When the Long Parliament defied the King,
it was the religious grievance that sharpened
the political strife, and every effort Laud
had made to encourage reverence counted as
a provocation. He was the most unpopular
man in England, and was punished early in
1643 by the Parliament's abolition of episco-
pacy, and by his own imprisonment and
subsequent execution. It would be utterly
unjust to estimate his character by his
weaknesses. On the scaffold (Jan. 10, 1645),
he asserted that " he had always lived in the
Protestant Church of England," thus dis-
claiming both Calvinism and Romanism.

But the Parliament had to build a new
structure in the place of what they had
overthrown. They called to their assistance
the famous Westminster Assembly, which
met in July, 1648. Then it appeared how
far the school of Laud was from predominance.
From every county in England came grave,
elderly, learned men, episcopally ordained
under Elizabeth or James, beneficed clergy
who had conformed for years to the Prayer
Book and worn their surplice. They regarded
themselves as conservatives, maintainers of